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pressed back by the Allied advance to victory was not merely vengeful : 
it had its cold-blooded and cynical ulterior purpose. The wrecking of 
water and sewerage systems, the carrying off of agricultural imple- 
ments, livestock, crops, and seeds, could not alter the military situation, 
but they might serve to weaken the confidence of French civilians in a 
government that could not give immediate help. 

Happily, these expectations were not fulfilled; both national spirit 
and national efficiency were underrated. There was no weakening of 
confidence in the Government. Of what it has been possible to accom- 
plish through governmental planning, the restoration of manufactures 
affords the best measure. The Germans had calculated that the French 
textile industry would not be able to get on its feet for two years after 
the German factories were operating at full capacity. In this, they 
were somewhat too sanguine. In the district round Roubaix, for 
example, 71 per cent of the destroyed factories have been rebuilt. " In 
Roubaix and Turcoing alone," said the manager of the Motte spinning 
factories, "by the end of September, 151 textile and metal factories 
were again in operation, employing 40,000 workmen. The weekly 
production from these textile factories, alone is exceeding 3,000 tons 
a week." In the whole of France 70 per cent of the destroyed factories 
have been re-established — strong testimony to co-operative efficiency. 
Cities are to be rebuilt on new plans, better than the old. It will take 
200,000,000 francs to rebuild Lens ; but the plans have been made with 
regard for a great future rather than a straightened present, and the 
work will be done. But there is another sort of loss, not so easily made 
good. "One must fight," said Dr. DuCamp, at the Child Welfare 
Center in Lille, " for the development of the children under twelve if 
the population of the north is to be saved." The words are heavy with 
tragedy, but the fight is being made and will be won. 

Nothing of all this would be possible without the willingness of the 
people to return. Love of home and national pride brings them back. 
" When the people began to come back here," said the city architect in 
Lens, " there was not a wall standing. They returned to live in abris 
and cellars. By January, 1919, thirty-one had arrived. Seven thousand 
are now back, out of the 32,000 inhabitants before the war." The 
popular spirit that placed upon a vast heap of ruins a signboard reading, 
" Lens veut renaitre," cannot fail. Consciously patriotic, it is also as 
instinctive and as sure of its results as the impulse of the bee toward 
home-making. " You must not think that our people lack courage," 
said an old lady of seventy-eight at Lievin, " because they are not all 
back. Eight thousand out of 25,000 are at home, and by next summer 
every one will be here." 

The volume is illustrated with numerous and well selected photo- 
graphs — photographs that really help to tell the story and almost suc- 
ceed in telling it by themselves. It is no small praise of the narrative 
to say that, while by no means purely descriptive, it matches the 
pictures in striking or appealing presentation of fact. 

Japan : Real and Imaqinary. By Sidney Greenbie. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Greenbie's frank, lively, imaginative account of Japan may prop- 
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erly be called " a real book." It is entitled to this popular but expres- 
sive characterization because, by reason of its intimate realism, its sen- 
sitive perception, and, above all, its common sense, it stands out 
conspicuously from the great mass of variously interesting literature 
upon the subject with which it deals. The book is well named. It 
gives a detailed and correct picture of real life in which one is able to 
see and to value accurately those cloud-wracks of illusion, illuminated 
here and there by the light of spirit and truth, which make up the 
" fascination " of any land or any people. 

The general impression one gets from this book is that the Japanese, 
despite the vigorous growth among them of a (largely imitative) civili- 
zation, are, to, use a plain term, more barbaric at heart and in the 
general features of their life than they are commonly represented as 
being. " To westerners, Japan does not become more dear on acquaint- 
ance. In most cases the early enthusiasms fade and are replaced by 
distrust and even by dislike." There is, of course, no special reason 
for such disgust or dislike, and when you get to know the people really 
well you see that this is so: to know all is to forgive all, and also to 
find new reasons for admiration. Nevertheless, the facts are there and 
must be taken into account in forming an estimate of the people. 

In Japan, waste of labor, " the sheer frittering away of human toil," 
is a universal curse. The slums, casual tourists to the contrary, are 
unspeakable. " Not only is there no efficient system for the removal 
of garbage, but the absence of sewerage (universal in Japan) makes 
the situation unmentionable." Inefficiency in practical affairs and politi- 
cal methods is general. " The post-office went as near complete dis- 
organization as it could have done. Letters posted to one's neighbor 
took days and weeks to reach the addressed, and packs of them were 
delivered when the boy chose to leave them," Tut, tut, Mr. Greenbie, 
Japan is not the only one. 

The outstanding, though not the deepest, traits of Japanese charac- 
ter are reserve, formalism, egoism, a spirit of caste, childishness in 
pleasures, ultra-decorum in public manners. These are, of course, the 
very marks of what Professor Veblen calls " the barbarian-pragmatic " 
stage of culture. 

There is no great mystery about Japanese religion. Religion every- 
where is associated with the home, the family, the dead, and with the 
great crises of life generally; and it derives its chief practical strength 
from such association. The Japanese simply have in religion the mini- 
mum of fixed theory and the maximum of practice and sentiment. 



